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ET every American, every lover of liberty, 
every Well wisher to his posterity, swear 
never to violate in the least particular 
the laws of the country, and never to 
tolerate their violation by others. As 
the patriots did to the support of the ‘Declaration of 
Independence, so to the support of the Constitution 
and laws let every American pledge his life, his 
property, and his sacred honor. Let every man 
remember that to violate the law is to trample on 
the blood of his father, and to tear the charter of 
his own and his children’s liberty. Let reverence 
for the lam be breathed by every American mother 
to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it 
be taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; 
let it be written in primers, spelling books and alma¬ 
nacs ; lei it be preached from the pulpit, proclaimed 
in the legislative halls, and enforced in courts of 
justice. 
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Jllso Of Same Opinion 


Declaring “ The Delaware and Hudson Company Has Always Been Wonderful 
to Me, ” Oneonta Boilermaker Reiterates Opinion So Often Expressed 


P RECEDENTS are to man very much what 
a drum major is to a band of musicians; 
they govern his decisions and actions to a 
very great extent. If he fails to heed them as 
he should or is blinded by them, then he falls 
short of the success he 
might otherwise have at¬ 
tained. He must be dis¬ 
cerning, and if we who 
are employed by The 
Delaware and Hudson 
are possessed of that 
fine judgment we may 
learn a valuable lesson 
from those of the service 
whom we choose to call 
Veterans. 

A Veteran, by reason 
of years of experience, 
understands many things 
that his juniors, doubt¬ 
ing and inexperienced, 
are loath to believe. In 
that sense the man who 
has served a railroad 
for twenty years or more 
(the Veteran movement’s 
. standard of eligibility) 
may be considered as be¬ 
ing a successful man. 

This being true, the ris¬ 
ing generation of rail¬ 
road men, if discerning, WILLIAM I 

will in the absence of 

better established truths, heed the counsel and 
opinions of those who have preceded them, with 
profit to themselves. 

To those who have joined The Delaware and 
Hudson family by chance rather than by first 
choice, these thoughts may have little or no 


meaning, but among those others who are bent on 
a successful railroad career it is hoped that they 
will be accepted in the spirit in which they are ex¬ 
pressed. The reason therefor is that among our 
Veterans, those who have done themselves honor 
by so conducting them¬ 
selves that they are con¬ 
tinued by the Manage¬ 
ment as members of its 
employe family after 
their active careers have 
been concluded, the opin¬ 
ion is universal that 
they chose their profes¬ 
sions wisely and were 
treated only as dutiful 
employes should be 
treated. 

“ The Delaware and 
Hudson Company has al¬ 
ways been wonderful to 
me,” declares William 
E. Rowland, of -No. 23 
Franklin Street, One- 
outa, N. Y.. a retireil 
boilermaker, thereby re¬ 
iterating the opinion we 
have spoken of as being 
universal.” He was 
retired on July 1, 1919, 
ROWLAND at which time he con¬ 

cluded a continuous serv¬ 
ice of thirty-nine years and one month without 
a “ mark ” against it, a fact of which he is justly 
proud as any man might well be. Although his 
work was confined to the shops and roundhouses 
at Oneonta during those years, it was vital to 
the service, nevertheless, and he properly feels 
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that he is indeed a railroad man in the strictest 
sense of the word. 

He was born at North Kortright, N. Y., Octo¬ 
ber 27, 1861, fourth oldest in the family of four¬ 
teen children of the late William Rowland, a 
farmer and a member of the Union army during 
the Civil war. His father died in 1870 and a 
year later the family moved to Oneonta. There 
he attended high school, the great wooden build¬ 
ing where sessions were held having since been 
replaced by a modern structure, and at other 
times worked on the corporation or for nearby 
farmers. 

Along with the adoption of Oneonta as his 
home was born the desire to become a railroad 
man. He chose shop work in preference to other 
service, however, and on several occasions his 
mother applied to C. A. Jones, then the master 


and offered to pay the dollar he had promised, 
but Rowland asked for a job at the shops, instead, 
and got the promise of one. Two or three days 
later Jones sent for him to work as a wiper, 
but he was away from homo. He was greatly 
disheartened when he learned of the opportunity 
he had missed, but soon was made happy when 
a position in the boiler shop was offered him 
and he went to work there on June 1, 1880. 

The building used until recently as a boiler 
shop had not then been built, three stalls in the 
roundhouse sufficing at that time. Thomas Dun- 
lay, who had been employed at the Erie shops in 
Susquehanna, was the foreman, but soon after¬ 
ward was succeeded by the late Floyd Harris. 
He was assigned to work with Jack Telford, who 
in later years was a mail carrier on the Oneonta 
force and still later was again employed by the 


ONE OF THE ENGINES MR. ROWLAND HELPED TO BUILD 


In the cab — John H. Stranahan (road foreman of engines, now retired). Standing—C. O. Beach, engine dis¬ 
patcher, and John R. Skinner, master mechanic (both deceased). 


mechanic, to give him a position, but without 
avail. He was very small in stature for one of 
his age; and this may have been the withholding 
factor. 

But he got the job, nevertheless, and by a 
strange coincidence. Jones owned a cow, a very 
valuable Jersey, and one evening it was missing. 
With lantern in hand he was conducting a lone 
search for it when he met Rowland and offered 
him a dollar if he would find i<t. He saw an 
opportunity of getting the job he so much de¬ 
sired, if successful, and with that in mind more 
than the dollar set out over the hills for a field 
where other cows were pastured, as he had learned 
that a strange cow had joined the herd, and 
returned with the one he believed to be Jones’, 
and sure enough it was. .Tones was delighted 


Company on one of it k Stores’ department supply 
cars. 

Their work was largely confined to running 
repairs, but as it was the practice to keep a new 
boiler and tender on the floor they also worked 
on these as opportunity was found. In this way 
he assisted in the building of locomotives Nos. 
175, 185, 422, and others. 

lie was not hired as an apprentice but as every¬ 
thing was then done by hand he had no difficulty 
in learning the trade as he was constantly asso¬ 
ciated with every operation. The only mechanical 
devices in the shop were a drill press, shears and 
punch. Sledges, wooden mauls, drills, taps, chi¬ 
sels, hammers and other hand tools were chiefly 
used. 

(7 'urn to Pape 46) 
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Qive Gurney Third Term 

*Veterans Likewise Show Appreciation of Work Done by D. F. Wait and W. J. Hill, 
by Returning Them to the Offices of Treasurer and Secretary, Respectively 


F OH a second time in its six-year history a 
president of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans’ Association has been returned to 
office for a third term. This record was estab¬ 
lished on Sunday, January 8, when W. C. Gur¬ 
ney, of Binghamton, conductor on passenger 
trains Nos. 308 and 309, who had served as presi¬ 
dent for two years was re-elected to guide the 
Association through its seventh year, at the an¬ 
nual meeting which was held in Odd Fellows’ 
hall, in Beaver Street, Albany. In like manner, 
the Veterans’ also re-elected D. F. Wait and W. 
J. Hill, treasurer and secretary, respectively. 

Upward of 250 members and their wives at¬ 
tended the meeting, those from the Pennsylvania 
and Susquehanna divisions having enjoyed the 
service of a special train, with dining car at¬ 
tached, while those from the north had found 
the regular Sunday service of convenience. The 
meeting was called to order at 1:30 p. m., by 
President Gurney and on the rostrum with him 
were M. F. Leamy, J. T. Conners, L. E. Corbett 
and N. S. Burns, members of the executive com¬ 
mittee; George E. Bates, chairman of the finance 
committee; Mrs. J. J. Conroy, president of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary on the Susquehanna division, 
S. G. Cobb, Mr. Gurney’s predecessor, and Mr. 
Hill. The Lord’s Prayer and America were used 
in opening. 

The minutes of the meeting held in Carbondale 
on Sunday, October 9, were first read by Secre¬ 
tary Hill, following which President Gurney 
briefly and somewhat happily, reviewed the work 
of the past year and thanked the Management, 
the officers of the Association and the members 
generally for their splendid cooperation. He then 
asked for a roll call of those who had died dur¬ 
ing the time intervening between meetings and 
when this had been concluded he requested that 
the Veterans stand in silent prayer in memory 
of those who had passed from their midst, The 
Delaware and Hudson quartet, Messrs. Ruhtz, 
Heffern, Keefe and Clickner, singing an ap¬ 
propriate selection in light refrain, meanwhile. 
Those thus honored, were: 

Thomas D. Wtnn (pensioned engineer), Carbon- 
dale. Pa.; Charles H. Booth (assistant treasurer), 
Little Falls, N. J.; Henry A. Adams (conductor), 


Newman, N. Y.; Michael McGraw (mine cave 
watchman), Scranton, Pa.; Henry P. Smith (en¬ 
gineer), Carbondale, Pa.; Charles Wells (en¬ 
gineer), Nineveh Junction, N. Y.; Harry F. Pid- 
geon (trainman), Carbondale, Pa.; Charles Mad- 
dalone (section foreman), Maryland, N. Y.; Fred 
E. Austin (pensioned machinist), Schenectady, 
N. Y. ; Charles E. Taber, Jr. (clerk), Altamont, 
N. Y. ; Newton W. McKeeby (pensioned baggage¬ 
man), Binghamton, N. Y.; Richard Nolan (coal 
inspector), Carbondale, Pa., and John J. Dough¬ 
erty (conductor), Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Thirty applications for membership were sub¬ 
mitted with the secretary’s report and, having 
previously been approved by the executive com¬ 
mittee, were accepted. These included: 

General Office —H. F. Burch (assistant general 
manager), Albany and Charles G. Howland (gen¬ 
eral agent, freight department), New York City. 

Pennsylvania division —M. J. McDonough (divi¬ 
sion engineer), Carbondale, Pa.; Charles A. Hall 
(cashier), Scranton, Pa.; Peter H. Birtel (engi¬ 
neer), Scranton, Pa.; and Raymond W. Bellamy 
(engineer), Carbondale, Pa. 

Susquehanna division —Peter Vogel (switch¬ 
man), Albany, N. Y.; James A. Campbell (fore¬ 
man), Albany', N. Y.; Dominic Cummings (switch- 
tender), Albany, N. Y.; Edward A. Jordan (car¬ 
penter), Oneonta, N. Y.; and Henry Borey 
(laborer), Albany, N. Y. 

Saratoga division— -Frank Tario (switchman), 
Mechanicville, N. Y.; John H. Hurd (assistant 
general foreman), Watervliet, N. Y.; George E. 
Martin (inspector), Watervliet, N. Y.; Fred Reeb 
(clerk), Albany, N. Y.; John J. Murphy (switch- 
tender), Albany, N. Y.; Andrew’ T. Marra (clerk), 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Jacob Goodhart (signal 
maintainer), Saratoga Springs, N. Y.; Edward 
Gallico (ticket agent), Troy, N. Y.; George C. 
Rennie (machine operator), Watervliet, N. Y.; 
John J. Reardon (piecework inspector), Green 
Island, N. Y.; Phillip Klaar (yard clerk), Al¬ 
bany, N. Y.; Henry C. Prouty (piecework in¬ 
spector), Cohoes, N. Y.; Ellis Brehm (police ser¬ 
geant), Cohoes, N. Y.; William O. Harris 
(moider), Watervliet, N. Y.; Otto B. Abel (police 
captain), Albany, N. Y.; Rasmus Rasmussen 
(foreman), Troy, N. Y.; Thomas Darmody (fuel 
foreman), Watervliet, N. Y., and Ira F. Spencer 
(fuel inspector), Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Champlain division — Frank J. LeBaron (police 
captain), Plattsburg, N. Y. 

The secretary also rendered an annual report, 
following which the report of the finance com¬ 
mittee was given by Mr. Bates and this was ac¬ 
cepted on a motion made by James O’Connell 
and seconded by Isaac Tonkin. 

At this juncture, President Gurney requested 
Mr. Bates to take the chair in order that the 
election of officers might proceed. J. .T. Hurley 
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thereupon nominated Mk. Gurney for re-election 
and as no other names were proposed, William 
Benson moved that the nominations be closed and 
B. D. Anthony was instructed to cast one ballot 
in Mb. Gurney’s favor. The re-election of 
Messrs. Wait and Hill was proposed by E. W. 
Lalor and seconded by J. B. Sampson, former 
secretary of the Association, and they were 
elected by a standing vote. 

Upon resuming the chair, Mb. Gurney, evidenc¬ 
ing pleasure at his re-election, reappointed the 
executive committee consisting of M. F. Leaky, 
(chairman), Felix Daly, N. S. Burns, L. E. Cor¬ 
bett and J. T. Conners; the finance committee, 
Messrs. George E. Bates, L. F. Perry and II. L. 
Symons; and the auditing committee, Messrs. 
W. G. Gates, William L. Forrester and D. 11. 
Watkins. George Lorenz, one of the vice-presi¬ 
dents, then moved that a vote of thanks be ex¬ 
tended to the Management for the special train 
with dining car service and for the many other 
courtesies enjoyed by the members during the pre¬ 
ceding year, and this motion was seconded by 
Mr. Tonkin. 

Mbs, Conroy, at the request of Mr. Gurney, 
then addressed the Veterans, and pledged them 
the support of the Auxiliary. She was followed 
by Mb. Cobb who greeted all most cordially and 
spoke briefly, but encouragingly. 

Business was then held in abeyance, tempor¬ 
arily, while members of The. Delaware and Hud¬ 
son Glee club, through the courtesy of F. L. Han¬ 
lon, supervisor of wage and working agreements, 
gave a splendid musical entertainment. The 
circle included E. C. LaPebche (director) at the 
piano, and Messrs. Edward Dillon, Louis Sper- 
nandini, John Keefe, Edward Britton, Peter 
Heffern, Charles Ruiitz, Paul Clickner and 
John Crowley. At the conclusion of their enter¬ 
tainment the Veterans rose and accorded them 


a hearty salute of handshaking in appreciation 
of their efforts. 

George E. Bates, who was then called upon by 
Mb. Gurney, told the Veterans of the many things 
that are happening in the capital of New York 
State; the port development and what it is ex¬ 
pected to lead to; the extensive building pro¬ 
gram, including a new state office building of 
thirty-two stories; the industrial development in 
North Albany, all of which he declared to 1* 
“ making us happier, bigger and better,” and, in 
conclusion, spoke of the get-togethers of “ we 
Veterans” as “something worth while.” 


Jin Early Bridge 

A BRIDGE over the sprouts of Mohawk 
River was finished in 1795. It is about 
ten miles north of the city of Albany, and 
opens an easy and direct communication with an 
extensive and thriving country to the northwest. 
It is 960 feet in length, twenty-four in breadth, 
and fifteen above the bed of the river, which for 
the most part is rock. It is supported by thirteen 
solid stone pillars, and makes a fine appearance 
as you approach it from the south. About a mile 
west of the bridge are the Falls called the Colioez, 
in full view, forming a grand spectacle to the 
eye of the traveler, while on the east a different 
scene is presented, the river below the bridge 
spreading into three branches, and pouring its 
waters into the Hudson by as many mouths.— 
From “A Treatise on Bridge Architecture,” ftp 
Thomas Pope, architect and landscape gardner, 
New York, 1911. 


The electrician had arrived home at three a. in., 
and was sneaking upstairs when this is how his 
wife greeted him: 

“ Watts the matter? Wire you Insulate?"— 
Along the Line. 
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Must Stop, Look ar, d Listen 

‘Responsibility for Carelessness at Qrade Crossings Is Placed on Motorists by Justice 
Holmes of the United States Supreme Court 


W HEN a man goes upon a railroad track, 
he knows he goes to a place where he 
knows he will be killed if a train comes 
upon him before he is clear of the track. He 
knows he must stop for the train, not the train 
for him. In such circumstances, it seems to us 
that if a driver cannot be sure otherwise whether 
a train is dangerously near he must stop and 
get out of the vehicle, although obviously he will 
uot often be required to do more than stop and 
look. It seems to us that if he relies upon not 
hearing the train or any signal and takes no 
further precaution, he does so at his own risk.” 

These are the words of Associate Justice 
Holmes, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, who, on October 31, last, delivered the 
opinion of the court when setting aside the judg¬ 
ment of a lower court against the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad in favor of Dora Goodman, ad¬ 
ministratrix of the estate of her husband, Nathan 
Goodman, who was killed in a grade crossing 
accident at Whitfield, O. The decision also said 
in part: 

“ Goodman was driving an automobile truck 
in an easterly direction and was killed by a train 
running southwesterly across the road at a rate 
of speed of not less than, sixty miles an hour. 
The line was straight but it is said by the re¬ 
spondent that Goodman ‘ had no practical view ’ 
beyond a section house two hundred and forty- 
three feet north of the crossing until he was about 
twenty feet from the first rail, or, as the re¬ 
spondent argues, twelve feet from danger, and 
that then the engine was still obscured from the 
section house. 

“ He had been driving at the rate of ten or 
twelve miles an hour but had cut down his rate 
to five or six miles at about forty feet from the 
crossing. It is thought that there was an emer¬ 
gency in which, so far as it appears, Goodman 
did all that he could. 

“ We do not go into further details as to Good- 
man’s precise situation, beyond mentioning that 
it was daylight and that he was familiar with 
the crossing, for it appears to us plain that noth¬ 
ing is suggested by the evidence to relieve Good¬ 
man from responsibility for his own death. 


“ In such circumstances it seems to us that if 
a driver cannot be sure otherwise whether a train 
is dangerously near he must stop and get out of 
his vehicle, although obviously he will not often 
be required to do more than to stop and look. 
It seems to us that if he relies upon not hearing 
the train or any signal and takes no further pre¬ 
caution he does so at his own risk. 

“ If at the last moment Goodman found himself 
in an emergency it was his own fault that he did 
not reduce his speed earlier or come to a stop. 
It is true . . . that the question of due care 
very generally is left to the jury. But we are 
dealing with a standard of conduct, and when the 
standard is clear it should be laid down once for 
all by the court.’’ 

Quoted generally as being “ sane and sensible,” 
Justice Holmes’ opinion has been the subject of 
volumes of editorial comment and in order that 
our readers may know the drift of sentiment we 
quote a few such expressions which may fairly be 
considered as typical of the majority. 

“ The recent ruling of the United States Su¬ 
preme Court, to the effect the railroads shall not 
be held responsible for the death of motorists 
who drive into the path of trains,” in the opinion 
of the Albany Knickerbocker Press, “ should con¬ 
tribute much toward bringing to the public an 
awareness of its responsibility for the grade cross¬ 
ing toll which years of safety first preaching have 
failed to lessen. Until grade crossing elimination 
has become the policy of every state, and awakened 
public interest has brought about adequate pro¬ 
tection against the risks that attend them, the 
caution of drivers must remain the sole hope of 
reducing the long yearly list of such fatalities. 

“ Here is advice so sensible and sane that it 
should never be necessary to propound it for rea¬ 
sonable, thinking persons, such as anyone licensed 
to operate a motor vehicle is assumed to be. A 
full stop before driving over any railroad crossing 
at which a clear view of the tracks in both direc¬ 
tions is not to be had is surely not too great a 
precaution to expect of any person who has some 
regard for his own safety, and some measure of 
wit about him. 

(Turn to Page 46) 
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Words are things, and a small drop of ink, 
Falling like dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, perhaps 
millions, think. 

—Commerce and Finance. 


‘Com and John and Bill 

W HAT of Tom and John and Bill, compan¬ 
ions of another day? ’Member how you 
plugged through the night’s storm with 
them, sat elbow to qlbow with them at the key 
or office desk, or struggled together as you boosted 
the heavy things of the shop into place? That 
was years and years ago, perhaps, but though 
you do not see their faces so often nowadays you 
cherish their friendship dearly. You mean to 
look them up some day and clasp their hand and 
talk oyer “ old times ” with them, but somehow 
that day never comes. You are too busy and 
they are too busy! Life’s workaday is that con¬ 
fining. And so the days and the years pass, or 
so they would pass except for our Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation which at frequent intervals brings Tom and 
John and Bill together, if only for a few hours. 
And how they visit on those occasions; there is 
so much to talk about—the little commonplace 
things they once did together now weave into in¬ 
teresting reminiscences as comrades of another 
day fade into and out of the picture. How en¬ 
thusing, how fascinating, how exhilarating, all 
this. Boys together once, veterans together now 
and until the end; boon, trusting, faithful com¬ 
panions all the way; and so the Veterans’ Asso¬ 
ciation is fulfilling a definite need, a worthy and 
laudable mission. 


‘C/ie Station Agent’s Job 

S has been said many times, no man makes 
a railroad, but one man can injure it so 
seriously in public esteem in just a few 
moments that the damage may be very difficult 
to repair; and this one man is the station agent. 
All employes’ jobs contribute toward the whole 
result in public opinion, good or bad. The sta¬ 
tion agent, like the paying teller in a bank, has 
an extremely important position and carries 
heavy responsibilities, but an agent’s future ad¬ 
vancement is largely in his own hands. He can 
make himself so necessary that the company can 
not afford to lose him. He is, indeed, the rail¬ 
road itself. He is in sight always, and there¬ 
fore should be careful to keep himself pleasant 
to behold. A frowzy, unkempt agent, like a 
spotted, untidy passenger conductor, is an affront 
not to be tolerated.— Transportation. 

Woods In Winter 

!Bv HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 

HEN winter winds are piercing chill. 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale. 
With solemn feet I tread the hill. 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 

O’er the bare upland, and away 

Through the long reach of desert woods. 

The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 

And gladden these deep solitudes. 

Where, twisted round the barren oak, 

The summer vine in beauty clung. 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 

Where, from their frozen urns, mute springs 
Pour out the river’s gradual tide, 

Shrilly the skater’s iron rings. 

And voices fill the woodland side. 

Alast how changed from the fair scene, 

When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 

And the song ceased not with the day I 

But still wild music is abroad. 

Pale, desert woods I within your crowd: 

And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 

Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 

Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 

/ hear it in the opening year, 

1 listen, and it cheers me long, 


All men are born equal, but it is what they are 
bom equal to that makes the difference. —Ex¬ 
change. 

Be glad of life because it gives you a chance 
to live, and to work, and to play and to look up 
at the stars. —Henky Van Dyke. 
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jllbany and Vicinity In 1818 

John M. Duncan’s " Travels In America ” Contain The Interesting and (graphic 
Description of Early Albany and Vicinity], Which Follows Herewith 


A LBANY, though a small town in compari¬ 
son of New York, has been for a long 
time the seat of the State legislature. It 
seems a remarkable feature in the domestic poli¬ 
tics of America, that both the Supreme and State 
Governments select remote, towns, or more prop¬ 
erly speaking villages, as the scene of their legis¬ 
lative labours, in pref¬ 
erence to the populous 
cities upon the sea 
coast; notwithstanding 
the many inconveniences 
which must necessarily 
result from being thus 
in a manner excluded 
from the living world, 
from access to recent in¬ 
telligence, and from 
means of ascertaining 
the minds of their more 
intelligent fellow citizens 
in sudden and difficult 
emergencies. We have 
an annoyance at home 
somewhat similar in 
kind, although much 
smaller in degree, in 
those parts of the coun¬ 
try where some old de¬ 
cayed borough tena¬ 
ciously maintains its dig¬ 
nity as county town, tak¬ 
ing precedence of the 
younger commercial or 
manufacturing cities, 
which have greatly outgrown it in wealth and 
population, but with us this is an unwished-for 
consequence of the gradual change which manu¬ 
factures and commerce have produced in the 
country, and is an evil which we tolerate because 
it is not very easily removed. In America on the 
other hand it is a matter of deliberate and volun¬ 
tary choice, resulting from the republican con¬ 
stitution and the prevalent system of universal 
suffrage. A jealousy exists throughout the agri¬ 
cultural districts of the influence of the larger 
cities, and no sooner do they begin to concentrate 
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a considerable portion of the wealth and talent 
of the State, than the landholders take the alarm 
and vote the legislature away, some hundred or 
two of miles into the interior. In this way the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania was sent from Phila¬ 
delphia to Lancaster, a small town sixty-two 
miles off. containing about six thousand inhabi¬ 
tants; and subsequently 
to Harrisburgh, thirty- 
five miles farther, with 
only between two and 
three thousand. It may 
thus travel onward till 
it is ultimately stopped 
by the State of Ohio, or 
the shores of Lake Erie; 
and for the capital of 
New York, it may be nec¬ 
essary hereafter to search 
somewhere about the 
falls of Niagara, or the 
lake of a Thousand Isles. 

Albany was an early 
Dutch settlement and 
the streets are filled with 
Dutch names, of most 
difficult and cacophonous 
utterance. The town 
consisted originally of a 
single street, skirting 
the bank of the river, 
which takes a slight 
bend here; but it sub¬ 
sequently extended back¬ 
wards very considerably, 
and some of the recent streets towards the north 
are spacious and well built, and as usual lined 
with poplars. In many places there is a singular 
mixture of poverty and splendour. A number of 
the old Dutch erections are still standing; small 
houses of red and yellow bricks, with the gable 
end to the street, having a door and window in 
the ground floor, a single window* in the next, 
and above it the year of their erection embossed 
upon the surface in huge iron figures, and the 
whole surmounted with an iron w ? eathcrcock 
rusted upon the rod. There is an air of antiquity 
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Early in 1818, John il. liwncan, a resi¬ 
dent of Glasgow, Scotland, came to America 
and spent the remainder of that year and 
the early months of 1819 in travel in the 
Atlantic Coast States and a portion of Can¬ 
ada. He reached Albany early in October, 
having traveled up the Hudson in the steam¬ 
boat Chancellor Livingston, making the 
trip in twenty-four hours, for which he paid 
a fare, including three meals, of seven dol¬ 
lars and an additional dollar levied by the 
State upon each passenger and appropriated 
to the fund for cutting the Erie canal. The 
accompanying article from his work, in two 
volumes, entitled “ Travels in America,” is 
his description of Albany and vicinity and 
a record of his journey from Montreal to 
Albany on his return to New York to take 
passage for England. 
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about these buildings, which is interesting in a 
country where antiquity is so rare. The modern 
erections exhibit the same tasteful style which 
prevails in New York and Philadelphia. Two 
or three of the public buildings are of white 
marble; one of them is surmounted with a very 
neat dome, but in another the effect of the marble 
wall is sadly disfigured by the untasteful addi¬ 
tion of a red tiled roof. The Capitol, or State 
House has rather a neat portico, and a dome 
surmounted with a statue of Justice; it stands at 
the upper end of a very steep but wide street, 
running at right angles to the river. Near the 
Capitol is a very neat Academy with two wings, 
built of reddish coloured freestone. 

Albany, notwithstanding its commercial and 
legislative advantages, does not contain above 
twelve or thirteen thousand inhabitants; the prob¬ 
ability is, however, that a great increase of wealth 
and population will take place, when the great 
western canal is completed, which is to connect 
Lake Erie with the Hudson, joining the latter 
in the neighborhood of this city. 

In Albany is found a singular vestige of the 
feudal system, probably the only one that exists 
in the United States. A gentleman of the name 
of Van Rensselaer is Superior, or “ Patroon ” as 
he is called, of the city and a great part of the 
surrounding country. His sway extends over a 
surface about sixty miles in length, including two 
counties and a population of sixty or seventy 
thousand, of which about five thousand are his 
tenants. Report says that he is worth seven 
millions of dollars; upwards of a million and a 
half sterling. He is said to possess here a poli¬ 
tical influence very similar to that of the great 
landed proprietors at home; he does not indeed 
now interfere with politics, but he can if he so 
chooses command a great number of votes. This, 
however much some may deprecate the result, 
is the natural influence of property in a repre¬ 
sentative government, and more especially of 
landed property. An independent freeholder, 
however small his patrimonial inheritance, may 
in general please himself as to his vote, but a 
tenant will in almost every instance find it his 
interest to please his landlord. Were the pesti¬ 
lent system of universal suffrage, therefore, intro¬ 
duced into Great Britain, it is not in the agri¬ 
cultural, but in the commercial and manufactur¬ 
ing districts of the country, that its destructive 
effects would be first visible. The Patroon’s resi¬ 
dence is in a pleasant situation a little to the 
northward of the city. 

Albany, although not reputed unhealthy, is in 
the summer months a very warm and uncom¬ 


fortable residence. While 1 was here for a few 
days in the latter end of June, the thermometer 
ranged from 85° to 92°, and on sabbath several 
persons took off their coats in church. 1 In the 
evening of the same day there was a great deal 
of lightning in the west and northwest. This 
brilliant phenomenon is exceedingly common in 
America, but I never saw it so ubundant or so 
vivid as on this occasion. The horizon was over¬ 
spread with thickly gathered clouds, undefined 
and obscure in the intervals between the flashes, 
but instantly and powerfully lighted up, and the 
figure and density of every rolling mass exhibited 
in the most beautiful gradations of shade and 
colour. The arrowy streams of electric fluid 
darted along with very little intermission till 
after midnight, sometimes descending towards 
the earth, .more frequently shooting upwards to 
the heavens, and again across the sky from one 
mountain of clouds to another. At one time the 
storm seemed to approach us, if storm it could 
bo called; a few heavy drops of rain fell, and I 
heard the deep toned murmuring of the distant 
thunder. I lay in bed with the window open, 
gazing at the splendid scene till midnight, after 
which it gradually died away. There is seldom 
a fine summer evening, in this country, without 
less or more lightning. 

There is a fall of some celebrity on the Mo¬ 
hawk river, called the Cohoes. The Moliawk has 
its source near the Oneyda lake, in the upper 
part of the State, and flowing from west to east, 
nearly at right angles to the Hudson, unites 
with it nine or ten miles above Albany. The 
Cohoes fall is between two and three miles from 
their junction; it is seventy feet high, and accord¬ 
ing to Weld about three hundred yards broad. 
The banks below the fall are quite precipitous 
and are chiefly composed of slate rock and lime¬ 
stone. The precipice over which the water de¬ 
scends crosses the channel at right angles to 
the banks, not unlike an immense dam dyke, and 
the brow of it is as steep and nearly as smooth 
as the Palisades near New York. There was not 
nearly enough of water, when I visited it, to 
cover the rock, but while it rushed in pretty 
copious streams over some parts of it, others 
were left quite dry. This circumstance and the 
great breadth of the fall, in proportion to its 
height, materially weaken the effect, and alto- 

1 It must not be supposed that this Is a custom¬ 
ary practice In America; I never met with It else¬ 
where but on one occasion at Boston when the 
thermometer was about 95°. When I mentioned 
the circumstance In New York my friends assured 
me that they had never before heard of such an 
occurrence. 
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getliei my expectations were somewhat disap¬ 
pointed. At the deepest part of the stream how¬ 
ever the water broke into foam at the verge, 
and a cloud of light spray rose gracefully over 
it, in which the prismatic colours went and came. 
In returning I crossed the Mohawk a short way 
below, by a wooden bridge, from the centre of 
which there is a finer view of the cascade, than 
can be obtained close by it. 

Passing through the village of Waterford, I 
crossed the Hudson by another wooden bridge 
and went through Lansingburgh and Troy. At 
Lansingburgh, nine miles above Albany, terminates 
the sloop navigation of the Hudson. This was 
for some time a thriving town, but is now on 
the decline, in consequence of sand having accu¬ 
mulated in the bed of the river, which obstructs 
the passage of sloops. “ Jetties ” have been 
built at various places to reduce the bank, but 
hitherto without adequate effect. Troy is nearly 
three miles below', and seems to increase in popu¬ 
lation and wealth as its neighbour falls off. One 
bank was formerly sufficient for the commercial 
transactions of both towns, now Lansingburgh 
has one, and Troy two. I crossed from Troy in 
a ferry boat; and in returning to Albany, passed 
by the way two Government magazines. 

The first stage in my progress (to Buffalo) 
was from Albany to Schenectady, sixteen miles, 
where I remained from Saturday afternoon till 
Monday morning. Schenectady w’as settled by 
the Dutch about an hundred and twenty years 
ago; its appearance is consequently somewhat 
ancient. It contains betw’een five and six thous¬ 
and inhabitants, but its principal claim to our 
notice arises from the proximity of Union Col¬ 
lege. This institution occupied till lately a very 
inferior rank among the colleges of the United 
States, but the distinguished talents and judicious 
administration of President Nott have caused it 
to emerge from its obscurity, and it now takes 
precedence in the public opinion of many others 
of much older standing. The principal obstacle 
to its farther advancement seems to be the 
limited number of its Professorships. The effect 
of this may be gathered from the fact that at 
present the same individual is Professor of 
Chemistry and of Belles Lettres, a combination 
of functions certainly sufficiently heterogeneous. 
It is said that Union College has received bene¬ 
factions at different times to the amount of 
nearly 400,000 dollars, £90,000 sterling; but in 
place of the endowment of Professorships, the 
greater part of this large sum has been expended 
on the college buildings and ground. 

On leaving Schenectady, the first day’s ride 


warned me of what might be expected on the suc¬ 
ceeding ones. The weather was broken, the roads 
rough and deep, the stage waggon crowded with 
passengers and luggage, and the party but very 
moderately agreeable. 

The stage w’aggou which is still used in this 
part of the country, corresponds exactly with the 
picture and description which Weld has given. 
The body is rather long in proportion to its 
breadth, and contains four seats, each holding 
three passengers who all sit with their faces 
towards the horses. From the height of the seats 
it is open all around, and the roof is supported 
by slender shafts rising up at the corners and 
sides; in wet weather a leathern apron is let 
down at the sides and back, to protect the in¬ 
mates. The waggon has no door, but the pas- 
seners get in by the front, stepping over the seats 
as they go backward; the driver sits on the front 
seat with a passenger on either hand. The heav¬ 
ier kinds of boxes and trunks are fastened be¬ 
hind, upon the frame of the carriage, but the 
smaller articles and the mail bag are huddled 
under the seats in the inside, to the great annoy¬ 
ance of the passengers, who are frequently forced 
to sit with their knees up to their mouths, or 
with their feet insinuated between two trunks, 
where they are most lovingly compressed when¬ 
ever the vehicle makes a lurch into a rut. The 
body of the waggon is suspended upon two stout 
leathern straps, passing lengthways under it, and 
secured upon strongly propped horizontal bars 
before and behind. 

Leaving Schenectady we crossed the Mohawk 
by a roofed wooden bridge, a thousand feet in 
length, and the road skirted for a considerable 
distance the northern bank of the river, afford¬ 
ing us a view of some of the rapids and the mode 
of navigating them. The boats which are used 
here are very long and shallow, and nearly flat 
in the bottom. They are navigated by five men; 
one at the stern manages a long steering oar, broad 
in the blade and tending down w T ith a sweep into 
the water, but projecting so far over the boat as 
to be easily raised out, and thus combining the 
advantages of a rudder and an oar; the other 
four row or pole the boat as necessity requires. 
The poles appear to be about ten feet long, the 
point is shod with iron, and at the top is a 
round flattened head. Along each side of the 
boat from the bow to the stern is a narrow foot¬ 
way, crossed at short intervals with small pieces 
of wood like the feet of a ladder. In ascending 
a rapid, the men go to the bow of the boat, two 
on each side, and with their faces towards the 
stern thrust their poles into the channel; then 
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bending forward, they oppose the upper part of 
the shoulder to the head of the pole, and catch¬ 
ing by the cross pieces of wood, work their way 
on hands and feet towards the stern. This labori¬ 
ous process is patiently reiterated, till at length 
the strength and rapidity of the current are over¬ 
come, and the boat brought once more into smooth 
water. 

Leaving Montreal, the traveller crosses in a 
log canoe to Longueuil, a village on the opposite 
bank of the river. The St. Lawrence is here 
about two miles wide, but the passage across is 
rendered tedious, by the strength of the current 
which rushes violently along between the islands. 
St. Helena, the largest of these, has been lately 
purchased by Government, and barracks are to be 
erected on it, which will have the advantage of 
removing the soldiers from Montreal. 

From Longueuil a stage runs to La Prairie, 
seven miles up the St. Lawrence, and thence 
across to St. John’s on the river Sorell twelve 
miles distant. . There is a road by Chambly in 
place of La Prairie, and if the traveller has his 
choice, it is the preferable one, as it will afford 
him a view of Fort Chambly, one of the old 
French erections, which during last war resumed 
its unwonted character, and in 1814 was the 
headquarters of an encampment of 6,000 men. 

On the morning after leaving Montreal, I sailed 
from St. John’s in the Phoenix 1 steam boat, for 
Whitehall, at the southern extremity of Lake 
Champlain. (The fare for passage through the 
lake, including two meals, he later records, was 
nine dollars.) 

The Sorell, at St. John’s, is rather more than 
a mile across, and gradually widens till we pass 
Isle aux Noix, distant about nine miles. Isle aux 
Noix contains about eighty-five acres; its situa¬ 
tion gives it a complete command of the naviga¬ 
tion of the river, and it is therefore an important 
military station. The works, consisting of three 
strong forts, supported by block houses, and in¬ 
closing barracks of considerable extent, have a 
showy appearance from the river; and the scarlet 

* I made two passages down the lake in the 
Phoenix; she was a very fine vessel, but was de¬ 
stroyed by fire In the autumn' of the following year. 
This calamitous event took place at midnight, while 
the vessel was full of passengers, and In a wide 
part of the lake. Her head was Immediately turned 
towards an Island, and every effort made to hasten 
her speed towards It, but long ere she reached the 
shore the flames had spread from end to end; the 
greater part of the passengers and crew escaped 
by the small boats, but six or seven lives were 
lost. The fire was occasioned by a candle, which 
had been left burning in a small closet, and had 
communicated to the shelf above. A spirited de¬ 
scription of the melancholy catastrophe Is con¬ 
tained In Miss Wright’s volume on America. 


uniform gives the British traveller a kind of fare¬ 
well look, as he leaves the territory of his sover¬ 
eign, to re-enter the dominions of the republic. 

About eleven miles from Isle aux Noix we pass 
Rousse’s Point, upon the western bank, where 
a very fine semicircular stone fort has been 
erected since the last war by the American gov¬ 
ernment. This in the event of future hostilities 
would have been, in the hands of the Americans, 
a complete safeguard against the advance of any 
hostile squadron from Canada; but it has lately 
been whispered that the Commissioners for ascer¬ 
taining the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, the 
boundary line between the two countries, have 
discovered that this fine fort stands on British 
ground, and will of course become an uninten¬ 
tional present from the United States to his 
majesty. The chief astronomer employed on behalf 
of Britain, was a passenger with me in the steam 
boat, but he preserved a very prudent silence, 
and declined answering any questions on the sub¬ 
ject.* 

The Sorell terminates a little below the fort, 
and the steam boat enters the lake. Lake Cham¬ 
plain from this to Whitehall, is about ninety-five 
miles long. For more than thirty miles however 
towards the lower extremity it is so narrow, that 
it assumes the character of a river, and may of 
course be said to correspond with the Sorell which 
we have just left. The body of the lake, properly 
so called, is exceedingly irregular in shape; flow¬ 
ing round a good many islands, some of which 
are of considerable size, and washing numerous 
promontories and indented points along the shore. 
The banks are in general flat, and covered with 
wood to the water’s edge. 

Soon after entering the lake the steam boat 
was brought to, near a small wooden building 
upon the shore, over which the flag of the United 
States was flying. This is the Custom House, 
and an officer came on board to inspect our lug¬ 
gage. The inspection however was a mere matter 
of form; the trunks and portmanteaus could 
scarcely be said to be more than opened and shut 
again. The boat was not delayed by this cere¬ 
mony, for by a judicious arrangement, the officer 
goes along with the boat to the nearest port, and 
waits for the returning vessel. 

About twenty-five miles from Rousse’s Point 


* This report was eventually confirmed, and ex¬ 
cited not a little exultation on the one side, and 
mortification on the other. The theodolites of the 
astronomers however have subsequntly made an¬ 
other discovery, less to the taste of the Canadians, 
which Is, that the only navigable channel of the 
Long Sault rapid Is on the American side of the 
line, and of course that our boats must ask leave 
to navigate It. 
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we entered Plattsburgh bay, and came to anchor 
off the town, to land and receive passengers. 
Here the British fleet under Commodore Downie, 
was captured by the American one under Com¬ 
modore McDonough; and its brave commander 
fell in the bloody struggle. The British troops 
under Sir G. Prevost witnessed from the shore 
the disastrous conflict; but in place of attacking 
the town, as was previously intended, and as 
Americans universally say might yet have been 
done, with every prospect of both carrying the 
position, and recapturing the vessels, the com¬ 
mander gave the finishing stroke to our humilia¬ 
tion by ordering an immediate and precipitate 
retreat. Plattsburgh is a lively bustling little 
town, and slopes up showily from the water. The 
steam boat did not go along-side the wharf, so 
that I did not get on shore; nor was I very 
anxiouB to enlarge my acquaintance with scenes, 
which as a Briton I could not think of, but with 
a certain degree of bitterness. We reaped no 
laurels last war from the events on the lakes. 

About twenty-four miles farther, we reached 
Burlington, in the State of Vermont, upon the 
opposite bank; and soon after passing it, evening 
sunk down upon us. 

During the night we passed Crown Point, upon 
the right hand, where the wide part of the lake 
terminates, and what may be called the river 
begins. Here are the ruins of a stone fort, which 
was originally built by the French, and after¬ 
wards renewed and strengthened by the English 
when they obtained possession. Twelve or four¬ 
teen miles beyond it, on the same side, are the 
remains of Fort Ticonderoga, also of French 
origin. Ticonderoga stands on an elevated point 
of land formed by the outlet of Lake George, 
whose waters come down from the more elevated 
mountainous land on the west; and flowing 
round the little cape and the ruins, unite with 
the Champlain. .The warlike character of these 
positions has now passed away; but in the days 
of French power in America, devastating excur¬ 
sions were often made from them upon the neigh¬ 
bouring British colonists, and their more recent 
fame is identified with General Burgoyne’s disas¬ 
trous expedition during the revolutionary war. 
Ticonderoga was for a time held by the Ameri¬ 
cans, and was generally supposed to be impreg¬ 
nable, but Burgoyne’s troops dragged up some 
battering cannon to a neighbouring and much 
higher eminence, formerly called Sugar Hill, but 
now Mount Defiance, which caused the precipitate 
abandonment of the old fortress. On the opposite 
side of the Champlain is Mount Independence, 
where the Americans had also an intrenched post. 


On getting upon deck next morning, we were 
passing between a double line of mountains, but 
near the banks of the stream the ground was 
marshy and uninteresting, and the channel very 
irregular and winding; in some places the turns 
were so abrupt, and the stream so narrow, that 
a tow line had to be got out a-head, to aid the 
helm in bringing the vessel round. 

We now approached the end of the lake, but 
I was not permitted to escape from it till I had 
been again reminded of the melancholy battle of 
Plattsburgh. The unfortunate Downie’s fleet, and 
that of his antagonist, now dismantled and 
roofed over, are moored by the edge of the stream 
a few miles from Whitehall. 

Whitehall is a dirty, but busy little town. It 
was formerly called Skenesborough, and under 
that name is famous in Burgoyne’s campaign. It 
is built upon the banks of a muddy stream called 
Wood Creek, which flows from the south, and 
branching into two arms, tumbles over some steep 
rocks into the channel of Lake Champlain. The 
houses stand partly in a narrow valley between 
the mountains, and partly upon their steep ac¬ 
clivities. At Whitehall the new canal terminates, 
which is to connect Lake Champlain and the 
Hudson. 

. There are two stage routes from Whitehall to 
Albany, and the distance by the shorter is about 
seventy-two miles; for more than the latter half 
of the way the road skirts the bank of the Hudson, 
and the traveller passes over a great part of the 
ground which was traversed by General Bur¬ 
goyne’s army, and contended for mile after mile 
by the Americans, till ultimately the fortune of 
war rendered the whole of the Royal army pri¬ 
soners to that of the republic. The last position 
of the British was an intrenched camp on the 
high ground north of the Fishkill, a small creek 
which crosses the road into the Hudson, and the 
surrender took place in a level meadow on the 
bank of the Fishkill, at the confluence of the two 
streams. 

The other road, which is considerably more cir¬ 
cuitous, was the one which I travelled; we passed 
through Saratoga and Ballston, both famous for 
their chalybeate springs, the resort of invalids, 
idlers, and fashionables, from all parts of the 
United States, and even foreign countries. Ball¬ 
ston springs have been celebrated for upwards 
of thirty years; Saratoga was then little better 
than a morass, but within these twelve or fifteen 
years, its springs have got into great repute, and 
in the months of July and August it is now not 
uncommon for it to contain from 1200 to 1500 
strangers. 
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There are upwards of fourteen springs in Sara¬ 
toga and its neighbourhood, all varying some¬ 
what in their mineral and gaseous impregnation. 
I drank a tumbler of the water of “Congress 
spring,” supplied, from a very neat fountain, by 
little boys who dip the drinking glasses into the 
water. Arriving at Albany, I got on board the 
Chancellor Livingston, and after a comfortable 
voyage reached New York in safety. 


Jllso Of Same Opinion 

(Continued from Page 36) 

Three years after entering the shop he had 
progressed sufficiently to be set to work by him¬ 
self and when the boiler shop was built he was 
left at the roundhouse in charge of the boiler 
work there. He was made a boiler inspector when 
G. S. Edmonds, now superintendent of motive 
power, went to Oneonta as master mechanic, and 
continued in that capacity until he retired from 
the service. 

None who worked at the shops during the years 
he was there will forget him. Always wearing 
a large red handkerchief around his neck, much 
as cowboys do, he was indeed a picturesque 
figure. No task was too hard, nor hours too 
many for him; he was truly a hard worker. 
Furthermore, his knowledge of boiler work in 
general was invaluable, his trained ear and trusty 
hammer likewise serving him and the Company 
well. 

On one occasion he went inside a firebox of a 
locomotive then being used in passenger service 
by “ Dec ” Orr, between Binghamton and One¬ 
onta, and rolled a leaky flue without having the 
boiler blowed down. A cloth over his face served 
to protect him from the intense heat, somewhat. 
In this connection, he recalls that many of the 
practices followed in the earlier days of his ca¬ 
reer have since come under the ban of Safety 
First. 

Years earlier he had the exciting and somewhat 
dangerous experience of becoming wedged between 
the “ wagon top ” and crown bars on the “ 165.” 
He had gone down through the steam dome, after 
the dry pipe had been removed, to hold a patch 
to be marked off. To make matters worse, Tel¬ 
ford had just been telling him how he had once 
helped to cut out a man who had got caught 
inside the boiler and when at last lie found him¬ 
self wedged tight he was terror stricken. Men 
outside got ahold of his legs and, with his help, 
dragged him to safety. 

He was married to Katherine McDonald of 


Milford, on September 20, 1886 and they are Btill 
faithful companions. He is a member of the 
Maccabees, Tent No. 3S0, and the Protective Home 
Circle, No. 248, both of Oneonta, and his religious 
faith is that of the Presbyterian church. 


Must Stop, Look and Listen 

(Continued from Pape 89) 

“ There will always be a certain proportion 
of drivers who will take such senseless risks of 
racing to beat a train over the crossing, or shoot¬ 
ing under descending gates, and advice or warn¬ 
ing of any amount or kind is inevitably wasted 
on them. But if the careful majority would heed 
the warning of Justice Holmes and his colleagues, 
and carry out unfailingly the advice given in the 
court’s ruling, the grade crossing toll could be 
measurably lessened.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun said: 

“ It may be said that logically it should not be 
necessary to argue with any man not to take 
risks at a crossing. But it may not be amiss to 
emphasize the fact that the Supreme Court of the 
United States has declared that a man in a car 
who fools with a train at a crossing is a fool, 
indeed.” 

“ Some such general rule of this sort,” declared 
the Bradfoid (Pa.) Era, “was inevitable, in view 
of the nature of railroads as compared with auto¬ 
mobiles. The railroad track is fixed; the motor 
car makes its own track as it goes along. The 
train proceeds at a pretty definite speed, with a 
schedule to maintain; the motor car changes its 
speed continually at the will of the driver. The 
train is big, heavy and hard to control; the motor 
car is comparatively easy to control. One is big 
and clumsy; the other is small and flexible. The 
small must look out for the great.” 

And so, if space permitted, we might go on 
indefinitely. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 
DECEMBER, 1927 


Death benefits - t 8,300 

Health benefits - 8.626 

Accident benefits .... 695 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 

benefits .... 500 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 466 

Total benefits - - - $18,587 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Jtid In Founding College 

Pioneers in every sense of the 
word, the Illinois Central and 
Pullman company, sponsors of 
John Wesley College, Cambria, 
Ill., founded last year, are blaz¬ 
ing a new trail In education 
and Industry. The decline of 
mining operations in the vicinity 
created an apparent need for a 
modern agricultural school to 
teach the youth thereabouts the 
principles of scientific farming, 
In an effort to rehabilitate the 
soil. The Pullman company do- 
. nated four fully equipped sleep¬ 
ers to be used as dormitories; 
the Illinois Central added a 
coach, to be used as a library 
and reading room, and moved 
the cars to the desired location, 
where they were taken off of 
their trucks and mounted on 
permanent foundations by the 
students. Two coal companies 
followed suit deeding 200 acres 
of land, each, to the institution, 
the only condition being that it 
Is to revert back to the original 
owners when no longer needed 
for educational purposes. 


JR£. & IV. Wins Hardman Medal 

To the Norfolk and Western 
the American Museum of Safety 
awarded the E. H. Harriman 
Gold Medal for the most con¬ 
spicuous accident prevention 
work done during the year just 
ended. Three medals, all first 
prizes, were awarded to the 
Class One railroads making the 
best showing in safety work in 
three groups. Group A included 
railroads which in 1926 oper¬ 
ated ten million or more loco¬ 
motive miles; Group B, from 
one to ten million; and Group 
C, less than one million. The 
Duluth. Missabe and Northern 
won the Group B award, and 
the Quincy, Omaha and Kansas, 
that for Group C. The Union 
Pacific was voted a special cer¬ 
tificate of merit. 


Open Top Observation Cars 

Open top observation cars are 
used by the Southern Pacific on 
Its Cascade route between San 
Francisco and Portland, so that 
Its passengers may enjoy an 
unobstructed view of the scenic 
wonders en route. These cars 
were built in the company’s gen¬ 
eral shops at Sacramento and 
are 67 feet 8 inches in length, 
9 feet 9V6 inches in width, and 
will seat eighty-four passengers. 


Given Bell by B. & O. 

What, ho! exclaimed an Eng¬ 
lishman as he peered through 
his neatly mounted lorgnette at 
the “ King George V," the 
Great Western Railway of Eng¬ 
land’s mightiest passenger loco¬ 
motive, which had been on ex¬ 
hibition at the ” Fair of the 
Iron Horse ” in Baltimore, Md., 
as it was about to leave Pad¬ 
dington station, London, on a 
trial trip before being assigned 
to the Cornish Riveria express. 
A highly polished bell, an in¬ 
novation in the locomotive’s 
equipment, was the cause of his 
surprise and from a neatly en¬ 
graved inscription he learned 
that it had been presented to 
the engine by the officials of 
the Baltimore and Ohio as had 
two bronze medals one of which 
was to be seen on eitfier side 
of the cab. Before leaving this 
country, the looomotive, the 
first English engine built for 
an English railway to haul an 
American passenger train, had 
made successful runs between 
Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. The train it 
hauled consisted of a dyna¬ 
mometer car, three day coaches 
of latest design, two Pullman 
coaches, and a Baltimore and 
Ohio business car. 


Creates Motor Transport Division 

Due to the growth and in¬ 
creasing importance of the motor 
bus and truck as an adjunct of 
railroad transportation, a new 
division of the American Rail¬ 
way Association has been 
created and will be known as 
the Motor Transport Division. 
Membership will be confined en¬ 
tirely to representatives of the 
railroads or their subsidiaries 
in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Cuba. The head¬ 
quarters of the division are at 
30 Vesey Street, New York, in 
the offices of the American Rail¬ 
way Association, and A. P. Rus¬ 
sell, vice president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford, 
is its chairman. 


Forty-Seven Cars of Mules 
Forty-seven cars filled with 
mules, 1,200 animals in all, 
were delivered in Norfolk, Va„ 
one day recently, by the South¬ 
ern ; a single shipment from St. 
Louis, Mo., destined to Barce¬ 
lona, Spain. A shipment of 
mules for Spain passes through 
Norfolk every two or three 
months .—Railway Age. 


I. C. C. Forty Years Old 

Forty years ago, or on June 
30, 1887, the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission was appoint¬ 
ed with five members and an 
employe staff of eleven persons. 
In August, 1927, it had eleven 
members and 1,976 employes, 
and occupied 263,261 square 
feet of office space in an eleven- 
story building, with basement, 
and other nearby buildings in 
Washington, D. C. During the 
fiscal year of 1926 It received 
an appropriation of J6,000,000 
and during its forty years of 
existence has spent in one way 
or another, nearly 378,000,000. 
It operates through fourteen 
bureaus, ten committees, six di¬ 
visions, two sections and two 
boards, and has seventy-two ex¬ 
aminers scattered throughout 
the country delving into this, 
that and the other thing as it 
may pertain to the operation 
and management of our rail¬ 
roads. 


‘Receive First Train With Fete 

Lindbergh might well have 
envied the reception accorded 
the first Frisco passenger train 
and crew to run into Columbus,. 
Miss., last month, when track 
construction had been completed 
through that point. Every bell 
and whistle in the city echoed 
the greeting of Engineman 
Schwend who intentionally 
leaned a little heavily on the 
whistle cord and the bell rope 
of engine 186, as he neared the 
new station. Five thousand 
lusty Southern voices joined in 
cheering the inauguration of 
this new service. On the re¬ 
turn trip, 150 students of the 
Mississippi State College for 
Women, located at Columbus, 
took possession of the train and 
sang lustily on the way. 


Rounding Up Tramp Cars 

Poland is busying itself with 
a round-up of tramp freight 
cars. There are 6,000 of these 
cars now in the country, all 
relics of the war, which are be¬ 
ing assembled at central points 
with a view to determining their 
nationalities and sending them 
Ijome. Most of them, however, 
are so weather beaten that all 
the painted numbers and names 
of the lines to which they belong 
are illegible. More than 1,300 
similar cars were identified some 
time ago and returned to their 
owners. 


I, 1928 


forty-seven 




O HEART of mine, we shouldn't 
Worry so 1 

What we’ve missed of calm we 
Couldn't have, you know I 
What we've met of stormy pain. 

And of sorrow's driving rain, 

We can better meet again. 

If it blow! 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known. 

When our tears fell with the shower. 
All alone 1 — 

Were not shine and shower blent 
As the gracious Master meant ? — 
Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For, we know not every morrow 
Can be sad; 

So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 

Let us fold away our fears, 

And put by our foolish tears. 

And through all the coming years 
Just be glad. 


Jama Whitcomb Riley. 










